COLERIDGE

man of the present day is by implication either a
Benthamite or a Coleridgian; holds views of human
affairs which can only be proved true on the principles
either of Bentham or of Coleridge. In one respect,
indeed, the parallel fails. Bentharn so improved and
added to the system of philosophy he adopted, that for
his successors he may almost be accounted its founder;
while Coleridge, though he has left on the system he
inculcated, such traces of himself as cannot fail to be
left by any mind of original powers, was anticipated in
all the essentials of his doctrine by the great Germans
of the latter half of the last century, and was accom-
panied in it by the remarkable series of their French
expositors and followers. Hence, although Coleridge is
to Englishmen the type and the main source of that
doctrine, he is the creator rather of the shape in which
it has appeared among us, than of the doctrine itself.
The time is yet far distant when, in the estimation
of Coleridge, and of his influence upon the intellect of
our time, anything like unanunity can be looked for.
As a poet, Coleridge has taken his place. The healthier
taste, and more intelligent canons of poetic criticism,
which he was himself mainly instrumental in diffusing,
have at length assigned to him his proper rank, as one
among the great, and (if we look to the powers shown
rather than to the amount of actual achievement)
among the greatest, names in our literature. But as a
philosopher, the class of thinkers has scarcely yet
arisen by whom he is to be judged. The limited philo-
sophical public of this country is as yet too exclusively
divided between those to whom Coleridge and the
views which he promulgated or defended are every-
thing, and those to whom they are nothing. A true
thinker can only be justly estimated when Ms thoughts
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